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How the Troop Carrier Command helps spearhead an attack 
by ferrying paratroopers and cirbo:ne troops behind enemy lines 
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FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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thanks to surprise, the beachhead is won 
sooner than youd hope d. 
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Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
seare h made possible the first commer;n- 
cial production of 100 octane. aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation... giving our fighting air- 
craft new spe ed and range, and a great 


tactical advantage. 


Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 

vastly increased both the power and 

production of aviation fuel. Today, 

more Shel! 100 octane aviation fuel 

is supplied to aircraft engine manu- 

facturers, for critical test and run-in 
purposes, than any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 

ove! Germany. 















“Let Us Unite to Win the War 
And Achieve a Lasting Peace” 


—President Roosevelt, Nov. 8, 1944 


“For the first time in 80 years we have held a national 
election in the midst of war. We have again demonstrated to 
the world that democracy is a living, vital force; that our 
faith in American institutions is unshaken. . . . In that faith 
let us unite to win this war and to achieve a lasting peace.” 


—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


These words were the President’s message to the nation 
after his re-election on November 7th. 

He echoed the hope and faith of all Americans that the 
next four years will bring us victory and a lasting peace. 

By re-electing President Roosevelt to a fourth term in 
office, the people of our country expressed their approval of 
the President’s foreign policy. They approved the way our 
government has conducted our part in the war. 

Clo.e to 48,000,000 Americans cast their ballots in the 
first war-time national election since the Civil War. 

Other Americans, members of the armed services, cast 
their votes from the ‘attlefronts in Germany, Italy and 
France, and from othe: combat areas in Europe and Asia. 

President Roosevelt was re-elected by a majority of 432 
electoral votes out of a total of 531. 

The President won in 36 states. 

Governur Dewey won in 12 states, with 99 electoral votes. 

The popular vote was closer. President Roosevelt won 
more than 25,000,000 votes. Governor Dewey won over 
22,000,000. 

Senator Harry S. Truman of Missouri was elected Vice 
President. He will replace Vice President Henry A. Wallace. 

The election also resulted in changes in the U. S. Con- 
gress. Of the 96 Senators, 35 stood for election. 

The Democrats won 21 of the 35 vacancies in the Senate. 
The Republicans won 13. At this writing, one seat is stil] in 
doubt. 

Every member ot the House of Representatives, 435 in 
all, stood for election. 

Of the 435 vacancies in the House, the Democrats have 
won 241 seats, and the Republicans have won 189 as we go 
to press. Thus, the Democratic Party will be represented by 
a large majority in the House of Representatives. 

The 79th Congress will assemble on January 3, 1945. 

Some changes will probably be made in the President’s 
Cabinet. The Cabinet is made up of the heads of the 
executive departments in the government. The members are 
appointed by the President with the Senate’s approval. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull may step out after 12 years 
in the Cabinet. He has been ill with a throat ailment. If 
73-year-old Cordell Hull leaves, the number 1 post in the 
Cabinet may go to Vice President Henry A. Wallace or to 
Under-Secretary of State Edward Stettinius. 
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One of the great questions posed by the election was: 
Should the United States take an active part in a world or 
ganization to enforce the peace? 

Americans who favor participating in a world peace or 
ganization are called “internationalists.” 

Americans who believe the United States should not take 
part in a world peace organization are called “isolationists.*” 

Some of the strongest leaders of the Republican Party 
before the election were isolationists. Among them wer 
Senators Gerald P. Nye, John Danaher, and James J. Davis 
Others were Representatives Hamilton Fish and Stephen 
Day. All these men were ousted from Congress by the 
election. Governor Dewey, himself in favor of U.S. co- 
operation with other, nations to win the peace, declared 
that the Republican Party had “got rid of its worst ele- 
ments.” 

One Democratic isolationist, Senator Guy Gillette, was 
also defeated. 

The defeat of these isolationist Senators: means that a 
treaty for U.S. participation in a world organization will 
have a better chance of being approved by the Senate. 

President Roosevelt is an internationalist. He favors co- 
operation with other nations to enforce the peace. The Presi- 
dent believes we should send a delegate to the world peace 
organization. And he recommends that our delegate be given 
the power to make decisions for the U. S. without first con- 
sulting Congress. 
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Rube Goldberg from New York Sun 
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General Joseph (Vinegar Joe) Stil- opening the Ledo Road route to China, 
m . well, U. 8. Commander of the China- In 1942, General Stilwell became a 
Burma-India war zone, was recalled hero by leading the Chinese on a brave 
early this month. retreat through Burma into India. 
He was recalled by President Roose- Why did Chiang Kai-shek have Stil 
LWELL velt at the request of Generalissimo Chi- well recalled? 


ang Kai-shek, for whom he had acted The official explanation given b 
as Chief of Staff of the Chinese armies. President Roosevelt is that Stilwell an 


General Stilwell was responsible for Chiang did not get along personally. 
FROM CHINA the recent victory at Myitkyina in “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell is a blunt, out- 
Burma. This victory was a step toward spoken man who says what he thinks. 
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Chiang Kai-shek, like all Chinese, is 
greatly concerned with “face” — the Chi- 
nese way of saying self-respect. 

Chinese do not criticize one another 
openly, since that would cause “loss of 
face” — or loss of self-respect. It is pos- 
sible that Stilwell caused the Chinese 
Generalissimo to lose face among his of- 
ficers, by criticizing Chiang’s conduct 
of the war in China. 

General Stilwell, under orders from 


Washington, set about to clear Burma 
of the Japs so that the Burma Road 
could be reopened. He demanded and 
received from Chiang the usé of crack 
Chinese troops to help him do this job. 

Chiang Kai-shek gave Stilwell these 
troops, but undge» protest. Chiang 
wanted to use the troops te’protect U. S. 
air bases in Kweilin and in the Hankow- 
Canton area. 

While Stilwell’s campaign in Burma 


went well for the Allies, the Japs made 
great gains in China and forced the 
evacuation of several U. S. air bases. 

With General Stilwelf gone, the 
China-Burma-India command is now 
divided between two men. 

Major General Albert Coady Wede- 
meyer is Chief of Staff for Chiang. 

Lieut. General Daniel I. Sultan is 
oommander of U. S. forces in India and 
Burma. 


CHINA is a land 

wteeming with 

"more than 400 

million people. 

Most of them 

are peasants 

crowded oa 

small farms 

along the river valleys in the eastern 
half of the country. 

They are a people bound by cen- 
turies of hard work, eking out a bare 
existence from the soil. Since the 
dawn of civilization, they have been 
tilling “the good earth.” 

Because of their great attachment 
to the very land itself, the Chinese 
are a strongly independent people. 
The Japanese armies can no more 
defeat the Chinese people than they 
can uproot the earth itself. 

The Chinese have clung to their 
land through centuries of flood and 
famine, through countless wars and 
rebellions. 

No Japanese invader can take the 
land from these humble people. To 
the Chinese, land means life itself 
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ChMmese News Service from Guillumette 


Kang Wen-yi, pony cort driver in Chungking 


IF YOU RESPECT THEM. THEY WILL RESPECT YOU 


With the exception of Soviet Rus- 
sia, China is the largest country in 
the world. 

It is larger than all of Europe and 
one-third larger than the United 
States. 

The population of China is so 
great in number that it has never 
been actually counted. But there are 
at least 426,000,000 people in China. 
The Chinese number one-fifth of the 
entire human race. 

Because the good earth must pro- 
vide these millions of Chinese with 
food, rivers are of major importance 
for irrigation. 

The two great rivers of China are 
the Yangtze and the Huang, or Yellow 
River. The basins* of these mighty 
rivers form vast plains which have 
been farmed for 40 centuries. 

The Yangtze River is 3,200 miles 
long and irrigates eight Chinese 
provinces. Hunan province alone 
supplies 10 per cent of China's rice. 

The Huang is called China’s River 
of Sorrow, because it frequently 
overflows, causing terrible floods. 
Each flood causes the destruction of 
crops, and is followed by famines so 
dreadful that people are forced to 
eat clay and bark from trees. 

In the past 25 centuries, the treach- 
erous Huang has changed its course 
seven times, bringing death to mil- 
lions. 


CHINESE ARE GOOD-NATURED 


China is the oldest of all living na- 
tions. It has been in existence for well 
over 4,000 years. The Chinese were 
the most highly civilized people in 
the world when ancient Greece was 
young. The Chinese invented gun 


powder, paper, and printing with 
movable type*. 

Suppose you were one of the 
American soldiers being sent to 
China to aid our great ally: You 
would want to know a great many 
things, so that you could better un- 
derstand China and the Chinese peo- 
ple. Here are a few facts that would 
help you to get along in China. 

The Chinese are more like Ameri- 
cans than any other people in Asia. 
One of the reasons for this is that 
both the Chinese and the Americans 
live in countries where there is plenty 
of space and a great variety of cli- 
mate. We are alike, too, because we 
both love independence. 

We both enjoy good fun and 
laughter. Listen to a Chinese crowd 
laughing at Mickey Mouse or Laurel 
and Hardy and you'll think you are 
at home. 

Your first impression of China will 
depend upon where you arrive. In 
mid-China the people are of average 
height. In the north they are tall and 
handsome, and in the south they are 
short and stocky. 

Chinese cities are of two kinds, 
those which have been modernized, 
and those which remain as they have 
been for many centuries. The largest 
of the Chinese cities are Canton, 
Hankow, Tientsin, Nanking, Hong- 
kong, and Peiping. All these are now 
in Japanese hands—temporarily. 

Streets are narrow, dirty, and 
crowded. Chinese cities and towns 
are very old. The streets were not 
built for automobiles, but for rick- 
shas, donkeys, and pedestrians. 

Most Chinese are desperately 
poor. Nowadays, many are refugees, 
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or homeless, or war-wounded. For 
more than seven years China has 
suffered terribly. War came before 
the country could get ready and 
China’s wounded can today be 
counted in the millions. 

It would be a mistake to think of 
the Chinese as a queer race. They 
are not queer. Remember that there 
are more people in the world wear- 
ing Chinese clothes and eating Chi- 
nese food than there are Americans 
wearing American clothes and eat- 


Japs are in control. 


ing American food, If you respect 
the Chinese, they will respect you. 

For centuries, China was a sleepy 
giant, with no interest in the ways 
of the Western nations—no interest 
in armies and navies. The Chinese 
people wanted only to live in peace. 


CHINA AWAKENS 


Time after time, foreign nations 
intruded on the soil of the peaceful 
Chinese. In 1895 the Japanese took 
Formosa, and in 1910 seized Korea. 


Copyright, 1944, Field Publication. 


Dark brown shows area of China in Chinese control. 


Japan was not the only nation that 
was taking advantage of unarmed, 
easy-going China. 

Germany, Britain, France, and the 
Unitec States all wanted to “cut in” 
on the Chinese melon. 

Almost untouched by trade, China 
was the greatest market in the world 
for the manufactured products of 
the Western nations. Besides, China 
was rich in tea, silk, oil, and other 
products. 

To cash in on this trade, the West- 













ern nations forced China to set aside 
five “treaty ports” in eastern China 
where foreigners have special privi- 
leges. 

China was forbidden to set a tariff 
of more than five per cent on goods 
entering a treaty port. This meant 
that foreign nations could sell their 
goods in China at a very low price. 

The European powers, Japan, and 
the U. S. also won extra-territorial 
rights in these treaty ports. Accord- 
ing to these rights, Europeans, Japa- 
nese, and Americans did not come 
under Chinese law. This meant that 
if a foreigner committed a crime in 
these seaports, he could not be ar- 
rested by the Chinese police. Neither 
could he be tried in a Chinese court. 

When such cases came to court, 
the accused man was tried by a judge 
of his own nationality. 

Each year saw more and more 
treaty ports established in China. 

Foreign goods poured into China 
almost tariff-free. 

Foreign troops guarded property 
on Chinese soil and foreign warships 
commanded Chinese waters. 

Many Chinese felt that these privi- 
leges of foreigners in China were 
shameful. But China, ruled by the 
weak Manchu Emperors, was not 
strong enough to correct these evils. 

On October 10, 1911, sleepy China 
began to stir. That day is to China 
what the Fourth of July is to us. It 
is the day the Chinese Revolution 
began, and is celebrated yearly as 
“Double Ten”—the tenth day of the 
tenth month. 


The Manchu Emperor was over- 
thrown and a Chinese Republic was 
set up. The leader of the revolution, 
Doctor Sun Yat-sen, is called the 
George Washington of China. 


SAN MIN CHU I 


The new Chinese Republic was 
based on the San Min Chu I, or 
Three People’s Principles, as set forth 
by Sun Yat-sen. They were: 

1, Government by the people and 
tor the people. 

2. Sufficient livelihood for all. 

3. Loyalty to the nation. 

Sun Yat-sen wanted to make China 
into a strong, modern country. 

He wanted China to be able to de 
fend her rights and her territory. 

He wanted the Chinese people to 
have what we call democracy. 

Before Sun Yat-sen invented it, 
the Chinese language had no word 
which meant democracy. That word 
now exists. Translated it means “To 
gether-Peace.” 

To give him support in developing 
a new and democratic China, Sun 
Yat-sen organized the Kuomintang 
(National Peoples Party). 


ONE PARTY RULE 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, a 
young soldier named Chiang Kai- 
shek became head of the Kuomin- 
tang, and commander-in-chief of the 
nationalist armies. 

With the help of Chinese com- 
munists, Chiang defeated the cruel 
war lords who were plundering 
China. He set up a national govern- 


ment, with one political party, the 
Kuomintang. 

Chiang married a sister-in-law of 
Sun Yat-sen. Madame Chiang had 
been educated in Wellesley College 
in Massachusetts. Together, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madame Chiang found- 
ed China’s New Life Movement. 
Schools; roads, hospitals, and fac- 
tories were built. 

When the war lords were finally 
defeated in 1927, it looked as though 
China was at last a united nation. 
Then an argument broke out between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 


communists, and civil war flared up. 


UNITED FRONT 


In 1936, the communists held a 
peace conference with Chiang Kai- 
shek. They said it was foolish for the 
Chinese to fight among themselves. 
The Japanese had seized Manchuria 
and the province of Jehol. It was the 
Japanese who must be fought and 
stopped. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the commu- 
nists agreed to stop fighting each 
other, and form a united front against 
the Japanese. 

The militarists of Japan didn’t like 
this unity. They feared that united 
China would become strong. So they 
decided to attack China on a large 
scale and attempt to take over the 
whole country. 

On July 7, 1937, at the Marco Polo 
Bridge near Peiping, Japanese armies 
launched the new attack and the 
present war began. 

Next Week: China at War 


Chinese News Service (Guillumette) 


Chinese cadets, 12 to 18 years old, marching at Chinese Air Force Prep School, at Kwanhsien, Szechwan Province. 
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[llustration by Woodi Ishmael, from “Giants of China, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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The sight of the big, round gong was more exciting 
than anything that had happened in their lives. 


HE Chinese people are proud to 

call themselves the children and 

grandchildren of Huang Ti. 
Huang means yellow, and Ti emperor 
in the Chinese language. 

The Chinese call themselves the 
descendants of the Yellow Emperor 
even now, and will be proud to do 
so for centuries to come, for it was 
the Yellow Emperor who founded 
Chinese civilization and provided his 
people with the necessities of life 
thousands of years before Christ was 
born and when Europe was still un- 
known. 

One bright morning in the year 
2698 B. C. which marked the begin- 
ning of the recorded history of China, 
the summer air resounded to the 
thunder of a huge brass gong, car- 
ried through the Chinese country- 
side by a tall, gaunt man who ham- 
mered on the great round thing with 
a stick. 

People who heard the sound 
popped their heads out of the tree- 
tops and caves and mud huts in 
which they lived. They had never 
heard such a clangor before and they 
were frightened as well as curious. 
As the man struck the gong he shout- 
ed something. 

Some understood what the man 
had said, and tried to convey it to 
the others. He had announced that 
Chi Hsuen-Yuen, the son of Hsiao 
Tien, had dethroned the tyrannical 





emperor, the eighteenth descendant 
of Shen Nung, and had defeated the 
invaders from the north led by Chi 
Yu, and that the conqueror was com- 
ing home that day. 

He told them that the son of their 
neighbor Hsiao Tien had gone away 
to be a soldier. The man could not 
tell them how long the boy had been 
gone because there was no calendar 
and no means of distinguishing one 
day from another. 

The story the man told them held 
their attention because it told of 
wars and mighty armies. Chi Hsuen- 
Yuen had joined the Army of Pan 
Chuan (now the Province of Hopei) 
and had fought against the tyrant 
descendant of Shen Nung. Shen 
Nung had been a wise man who de- 
veloped the science of agriculture, 
and taught the people to till their 
soil and produce crops in rotation. 

Hsuen-Yuen, having vanquished 
the tyrant and defeated the Tartar 
barbarians led by Chi Yu, was re- 
turning to tell the Duke of Yueh- 
Hsiung that the land was in his 
hands and that the people would no 
longer be enslaved by the Emperor 
or killed by the barbarians. 

“You are free, my friends and 
neighbors,” said the warrior. “This 
young hero, who is coming, is not 
only the son of your neighbor, but 
also your savior. He brings your 
freedom in his hands.” 








By HELENA KUO 


Soon word began to go around 
that the shining object was one of 
the inventions of the young man. 
This Tung Lo (brass gong) he said, 
was an example of the wonders 
Hsuen-Yuen could accomplish. Had 
he not made the round thing that 
was like the sun? 

Soon, the man with the gong be- 
gan to dance and shout and beat his 
gong with renewed vigor. The peo- 
ple who were near him discovered 
why. Leading a procession of hun- 
dreds of men, some on foot, some on 
horses, and all with weapons of war, 
rode a man on a pure white horse. 

“The savior!” cried the man with 
the gong. “Greet him, neighbors!” 

The young man on the white horse 
halted his columns and dismounted. 
The Duke was waiting with his coun- 
cilmen. Dressed in a robe of bear- 
skin and a fur helmet, with rings of 
shells and beads on his fingers, and 
his hair done up on top of his head, 
the Duke greeted the young warrior 
as if he were a king instead of a 
soldier. 

The Duke had good reason to be 
so respectful to Chi Hsuen- Yuen, be- 
cause he and his neighbors lived in 
dread of the Tartars. 

Without waiting for formalities, 
he then and there proposed to Chi 
Hsuen-Yuen that he should be made 
king of the region in return for the 
protection his army could give. “Un- 
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der your mighty arm,” said the old 
Duke, “this land will be a better 
place to live in. The people will be 
free.” 

Poor Hsuen-Yuen was more than 
perplexed by the new honor be- 
stowed on him. Power he had never 
wanted; all that he had tried to do 
was to conquer and destroy the en- 
emies who ravaged his land. 

Then into his thoughts came a 
great calm. He saw that even if it 
was an honor to be Emperor, it was 
also a responsibility with a great deal 
of hard work. He would take the 
honor and would use the experience 
he had gained in foreign lands to 
improve the living and thought of 
his people. 


H UANG TI was soon to find that 
his life was not going to be an easy 
one. His subjects lived in darkness 
and fear, sleeping in holes in the 
ground, and existing little better 
than the animals they tended. Many 
died from sickness and exposure, and 
few had any conception of what the 
world he had seen only a few miles 
away was like. 

“I must organize these people to 
live a better and more dignified 
life,” he said to himself, but the prob- 
lem was so great that he hardly knew 
where to start. 

Huang Ti remembered how the 
people of the north tilied their soil, 
raised crops and lived in compara- 
tive comfort. With such thoughts in 
his mind, he tossed and turned, un- 
able to sleep. Suddenly he got up 
and shouted with joy, as an idea oc- 
curred to him. 

During the campaign against the 
Tartars, he had contrived a means 
of moving heavy catapults and weap- 
ons over the ground without carry- 
ing them. He had at first laid the 
heavy thing he wanted to move 
across a tree trunk and pushed it so 
that the tree trunk rolled over and 
brought the object with it. Huang Ti 
worked out a better idea. He had 
fashioned narrow disks like the tree 
trunks and joined them by a shaft 
across which he laid the burden to 
be carried. This was the beginning 
of the wheel which has served man- 
kind so usefully and generously eve 
since. 

Huang Ti’s great idea was to make 
cleared spaces or roads in this terri 


tory over which he ruled, and show 
the people how to build carts of 
wood and bronze, the new metal he 
had discovered. He could begin that 
way. Then he would make utensils 
of bronze from which the people 
could eat instead of taking their food 
from the ground like the animals. He 
thought how fine it would be if the 
people of his community could ac- 
quire the dignity and respect to 
which he believed mankind was 
entitled. 

He remembered the principle of 
Yin and Yang, and the five elements, 
metal, wood, water, fire, earth, of 
which his father had told him. Yin 
was the shadow which signified the 
female. Yang meant the sun or 
brightness, which signified the male. 

All beings needed these two prin- 
ciples—Yin and Yang—to live and to 
continue to live. The Yin and Yang 
covered the length of time and space, 
and the five elements spanned the 
breadth of time and space in the uni- 
verse. Everything man heard, saw, 
tasted, touched or smelled involved 
these two principles or the five ele- 
ments. Such was his simple know] 
edge. 


Fluanc TI wanted to sing and 
dance for sheer joy. A vast plan was 
taking shape in his mind, a great 
central idea, from which other de- 
signs formed and grew. He would 
bring law and order, civilization and 
happiness, to his people! 

He went to the center of the town, 
beating his gong as he strode along. 
Huang Ti was excited. 

“Listen to me. (Boom!) You are 
thinking life is good enough as it is. 
(Boom!) You have food to eat and 
huts to live in, (Boom!) But that is 
not enough. Oh, listen to me, my 
friends! We live in caves and mud- 
holes, don’t we? That is not good 
enough. There’ are better ways of 
living. We sleep in a cave one night, 
and in a mudhole another, which is 
stupid and like the animals. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Gold Seal is awarded 
to E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., publishers of 
Giants of China. 
Junior Scholastic re- 
prints here a con- 
densed version of the 
first chapter. 





“Now, this is what I have im mind. 
First, we must form ourselves into 
small individual family units to take 
care of our old and young, our sick 
and those who cannot work. A man 
and a woman will be the head of 
each individual unit, and they will 
be bound to each other by a relation- 
ship called marriage. 

“These individual units of men 
and women will form.a community. 
I shall divide each community into 
nine regions on the. fertile soil in the 
valley’ Each region will have a hun- 
dred mows of land (each mow 
equals about 2% acres). Each family 
will have 20 mows for itself and plow 
them and reap the harvests for itself. 

“Five families will make up a re- 
gion; one region in the middle will 
be cultivated by the families of the 
eight regions around it. The harvest 
from this region will go to the gov- 
ernment which will work with me 
for the welfare of you all.” 

There was a long silence. “And 
those who work with me will not 
have to worry about the problems of 
living,” Huang Ti added slowly. 

Then someone answered. He came 
to the front and knelt before Huang 
Ti. “Emperor, when shall we begin 
our work?” 

“Today,” answered Huang Ti. 

That night they held a council. 
Nine men, including Huang Ti him- 
self, were present. Chuang Chieh was 
assigned to work out a scheme to re- 
cord events that were happening. To 
Da Hsiao was assigned the task of 
devising some way of telling the 
time, by day, month and year. Ling 
Luan was ordered to create some 
kind of sound to relax man’s soul, 
which obviously was what we should 
call music. Fei Yi had to plan weap- 
ons that would be better than swords 
and daggers. Kung Ku was to evolve 
means of travel on water as well is 
on land. Hu Chao was to create 
something for man’s clothing in place 
of skins. Chi Po was set to study 
plants and herbs to find a way of 
curing sickness and disease, and 
Yung Fu was to make coffiys in 
which the dead could be buried with 
dignity. 

Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor, 
had accomplished a great feat in 
raising the standard of living of his 
people to a more dignified and civil- 
ized level when most of the world 
was still living in darkness. 













































































;, Bruno of Hollywood 
Helena Kuo is the pretty young Chi- 
nese author of the story on page 9. 


ing Dick Tracy long enough to 

help me decide on Pop’s Christ- 
mas present?” Bib asked, as the two 
of them lingered at the breakfast 
table Saturday morning. 

Tuck hurriedly finished his favor- 
ite comic and folded the paper. “I 
thought we decided to give him a 
book. Gosh,” he frowned, “that re- 
minds me of my English assignment 
for Monday, a 300-word biographical 
sketch on some living author. Miss 
Withers certainly has odd ideas for 
weekend entertainment!” 

“Well, you can stop by the library 
after we finish our Christmas shop- 
ping. About Pop’s book,” Bib per- 
sisted, “it ought to be something 
special, something he’s particularly 
interested in.” She paused a moment 
and then looked up brightly. “I've 
just remembered Pop’s conversation 
with Mom last night. They were 


Pine t please, can’t you stop read- 






talking about China and Pop said 
that we should know more about the 
Chinese people, their family and 
home life, in order to understand 
them better.” She pointed to the 
morning paper. “Look at the wom- 
an’s page, Tuck. Sometimes there’s a 
Saturday column on new books.” 

“First she tells me to stop reading 
the paper, then she tells me to start 
reading it,” Tuck muttered, leafing 
through the pages. “Somebody 
oughta write a book on “Why Girls 
Are Goofy.” 

“Or ‘Why Boys Think They’re 
Funny, ” Bib retorted. 

“No book column,” Tuck an- 
nounced, scanning the page. “Hey, 
waitaminute,” he added, “here’s an 
ad from Barrow’s Department Store: 
‘Miss Helena Kuo, noted young Chi- 
nese author, will be in our bookshop 
this morning to autograph copies of 
her new book, Westward to Chung- 
king, a novel about a Chinese family 
in war times——’” 

“Not really!” Bib peered over 
Tuck’s shoulder to see for herself. 
““Miss Kuo’s other books include 
Giants of China’—gosh, I remember 
seeing a copy of that on the United 
Nations display table in the library 
last week! Miss Jameson said it was 
good. Oh, Tuck, let’s get an auto- 
graphed copy of Westward to Chung- 
king for Pop’s present—and maybe I 
could interview Miss Kuo for the 
Jeff, Jr.” 

“Maybe I could get my biograph- 
ical sketch—in person!” Tuck glanced 
at his watch. “We have thirty min- 


daughter of 
New China 


A Bib and Tuck Story 








utes before the store opens. Let’s be 
the first ones there. We'll autograph, 
biograph, and interview her!” 

Exactly thirty minutes later Bib 
and Tuck walked into Barrow’s book 
shop. They introduced themselves to 
Mrs. Dodge, head of the department, 
and asked if they might interview 
Miss Kuo. Mrs. Dodge promised to 
arrange an interview in her office as 
soon as the author arrived 

While waiting, they purchased a 
copy of Westward to Chungking for 
Pop’s Christmas present and, in a 
few minutes, they were summoned 
to Mrs. Dodge’s office to meet the 
author. 

She was young and beautiful in 
her Chinese dress and, for a moment, 
both Bib and Tuck had stage-fright. 

“Perhaps you feel strange in talk- 
ing to me,” Miss Kuo said, “because 
I look strange to you. I can under- 
stand that feeling because I, too, 
have experienced it. When I went 
to England a few years ago, I had 
never left China before. I found my- 
self in a world of blue eyes and fair 
hair and it took me a long time to 
overcome the barrier of strange 
looks. I stared at them as much as 
they stared at me. Now,” she smiled, 
“I know that, no matter what differ- 
ences of coloring and facial features, 
people are the same. We must come 
to know each other better and to for- 
get the differences in looks. We must 
learn to understand each other. That 
is the reason I left China to go to 
Europe and America—to tell your 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Cub With a Lion's Heart! 





What happens 
take a small, light plane de- 
signed for civilian flying, and 
pilot it through the flaming fury 

f a dozen battlefronts? 
What happens when you take 


this tiny 


when you 


pleasure plane, and 
ask it to dodge enemy ack-ack, 
carry twice the cargo it was 
wounded 
from jungle clearings, and knock 
mut enemy tanks? 

You wouldn’t think there was 
a light plane made that could 
stand such grueling treatment 


and perform jobs that call for 


built for, carry out 


Press Association 


BAZOOKA LAUNCHING TUBES ATTACHED TO WING-STRUTS OF PIPER CUB 


Service ceiling is 12,000 feet, 
and cruising range 260 miles. 

The L-4 was first bought by 
the Army to do liaison work, 
and to do “spotting” work for 
| the Coast and Field Artillery. 
But that was only 
ning. 

Army flyers soon found that 
this game little crate 
meet the stiffest demands 

In Burma, Piper Cubs were 
used to carry ammunition and 
supplies to Merrill’s Marauders, 
and to take out wounded from 
Jap-infested jungles 


the begin- 


would 





combat aircraft with mighty 
powerpla ts 
The Piper Cub 
But there is such a plane. It | 


is the L-4, better known as the 
Piper Cub—a cub with the 
heart of a full-grown lion! 

From « 


stories f the 


ery war tront come 
man-sized jobs 
performed by Piper Cubs. The y 
have won the idmiration of 
fighting Yanks everywhere 

rhe Piper Cub is a two place, 
high wing strut-braced mono- 
plane 
are fabric covered welded steel 
tube structures 

The powerplant of the L-4 is 
a compact 65-h.p Continental 
engine, which gives the Cub a 
tep speed of 90 m.p.h 

Landing speed is wonder- 
fully low — only 35 m.p.h. 


Fuselage and tail group 


/ 





U. 8. Coast Guard photo 


PIPER CUB TAKING OFF FROM 
LST’S PORTABLE LANDING STRIP. 








In Italy, Piper Cubs took off 
and landed from portable land- 
ing strips set up on LSTs, to 
scout out enemy positions dur- 
ing the invasion of that country. 
(See photo below. ) 

In France, Piper Cubs 
skimmed at tree-top levels to 
help our ground troops ad- 
vance, by radioing enemy posi- 
tions to U. S. tank units and 
artillery. 

Today, Piper Cubs, equipped 
with three bazookas under each 
wing are knocking out German 
tanks by themselves. ( See photo 
at left. ) 

This stunt was started by 
Lieut. Mat S. Carpenter, pilot 
in an artillery reconnaissance 
squadron. 

Lieut. Carpenter rigged up 
three bazookas under each 
»wing of the Cub, and connected 
the trigger to two lanyards 
which led to his cockpit. A jerk 
on either lanyard, and a group 
of three bazookas would go off 
with a roar. 

On his first trip out, Carpen- 








A “ribbon 
airman is one 
shows extreme interest 
in his decorations or 


happy” 
who 


talks 
them. 
Next week: Who’s the 


about collecting 





“pencil pusher” of the 
crew? 











ter ripped apart two German 
Tiger tanks — one for each ba- 
zooka battery. Today, his total 
kill is 14 German tanks — all 
knocked out while flying his 
L-4 Piper Cub. 





Tankers Keep ‘Em Flying 


Admiral Mitscher’s “Fast- 
Carrier Force” (formerly Task 
Force 58) steamed thousands of 
miles, and into Jap waters, to 
win one of the greatest victories 
of naval history. Such a victory 
was possible partly because 
tankers kept bringing up fuel 

. tankers that could keep up 
with the swift warships. 

In recent months, almost 
countless ships carried stores to 
England and Italy for our in- 
vasion armies to draw from; and 
among them were the tankers, 
building up reserves of fuel to 
fly the planes, to roll the tanks, 
and to keep the rest of our 
mechanized army moving to- 
ward Berlin. 

Moving vast quantities of oil 
to these two theaters of war 
taxed American shipping severe- 
ly, but tankers have done their 
job on schedule. 

We can now count on tank- 





ers speeding along supply lines 
that stretch more than 56,000 
miles to every continent and to 
hundreds of islands. They move 
fast enough and are sufficiently 
armed to run free on the long 
trek across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

Probably all but a handful of 
these new tankers will survive 
the war. As a result, we shall 
come out of the war with the 
world’s largest tanker fleet. 


New Fighters on Way 


According to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air Lovett, we 
can expect two new and “vastly 
superior” fighter planes to join 
our unexcelled P-38 and P-47 
soon. The new fighters are sup- 
posedly already in production, 
but have not yet been battle 
tested. 
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Vc boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 


we said, in a widely read advertisement: 


“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
—.and started him on a road of usefulness and service 


to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 





And it seems that we have done just hat= 
Sor thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 
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General Motors Institute began pioneering 
in the field of industrial education 25 years 
ago, when evening classes were started for 
employes in this unused factory building. 
Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 





Young women, as well as young men, 
trained here and took important posts in 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- 
structors went to Army and Navy service 
depots to keep war machines running. 





Came the war, and General Motors Insti- 
tute was converted like other GM facilities. 
Courses were altered to give special train- 
ing in war products. 

















In peacetime, students will again return 
to learn how to supply a war-worn world 
with the things itneeds. This student, work- 
ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
things and greater days ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS’”’ 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE 


* GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
Institute equipment and instruction for 
technical training. Thousands of men at- 
tended these classes. 























SCIENCE avo INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


NOBEL SCIENTISTS 


The Nobel Prize, one of the 
greatest honors a scientist can 
win, was awarded last month to 
three Americans and one Dane. 
All four winners are doctors. 
They were honored for their 
discoveries in the field of medi- 
cine. 

The awards include a large 
sum of money, which is divided 
among the winners. The Nobel 
Prize, awarded yearly since 
1901, was set up by Alfred 
Bernhard Nobel, who invented 
dynamite and smokeless pow- 
der. Before his death, he es- 
tablished a fund of $9,000,000 
to pay for the awards. 

This year, $60,000 will be 
divided equally among Dr. 
Henrik Dam of Denmark; and 
Dr. Edward Adelbert Doisy, 
Dr. Joseph Erlanger, and Dr. 
Herbert Spencer Gasser of the 
United States. 

Dr. Henrik Dam received the 
Nobel Prize forhis discovery of 
Vitamin K. Vitamin K is called 
the anti-hemorrhage vitamin be- 
cause it helps the blood to co- 
agulate.* This newly discov- 
ered vitamin has already saved 


the lives of many new born 


babies, and is used in the treat- 
ment of jaundice, bleeding of 
the colon, and other cases of 
internal bleeding 





Dr. Edward Adelbert Doisy 
produced the first synthetic® 
Vitamin K. Natural Vitamin K, 
as discovered by Dr. Dam, was 
not soluble in water and could 
not be injected into the pa- 
tient. It had to be eaten. Pro- 
fessor Doisy wanted to im- 
prove on the natural vitamin. 
He discovered several pure 
chemical substances rich in Vit- 
amin K. These chemicals are 
soluble in water. Today, Vita- 
ntin K can be given even to 
unconscious patients by means 
of injection with a hypodermic 
needle. Dr. Doisy is a professor 
at St. Louis University School 
of Medicine. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer Gasser 
of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York 
City, won the Nobel Prize for 
his study of the electrical reac- 
tions of the nervous system un- 
der the shock that results from 
physical injury. 


Dr. Joseph Erlanger of 
Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was awarded 


the prize for his studies of the 
nervous system. He developed a 
machine which can measure 
and photograph the electrical 
current that accompanies mes- 
sages sent by the nerves to the 
brain and to the muscles 





Official U. 8. Navy photo 


FROM A COUPLE OF GAS TANKS JETTISONED* FROM PLANES, AND A 
DISCARDED JEEP MOTOR, THIS MARINE ON A SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
ISLAND HAS MADE A TWO-PLACE MOTORBOAT FOR PLEASURE. 
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Bottle Submarines 


“Let’s make bottle subma- 
rines,” Tech announced to Nick 
as the two boys were wonder- 
ing what to do on a rainy Sat- 
urday morning. 

“Sounds interesting and mys- 
terious,” replied Nick, “but I'll 
try anything once.” 

“You help me get some of the 
things together,” said Tech, 
“and we'll go to work. We'll 
need two rubber bands, a toy 
balloon — I’ve got an old broken 
one that will do—a milk bot- 
tle, a piece of sewing thread, a 
medicine dropper, and a sfnall 
glass vial. I'll get the vial. It’s 
one that had dental floss in it.” 

Soon the boys had all the 
items gathered. 


Trick 300 Years Old 


“Do you know, Nick, that 
this trick is at least 300 years 
old? A French: scientist named 
Rene Descartes first described it. 
In his honor, these bottle sub- 
marines are usually called Car- 
tesian divers.” 

“O.K. for that. Let’s get go- 
ing,” said Nick impatiently. 

“Fill the milk bottle to the 
brim with water,” Tech di- 
rected. “Fasten one _ rubber 
band around the vial near the 
closed end, knot the thread, and 


| slip this knot under the band. 


Now, fill the vial to_the brim. 
Hold a finger over the open end 
of the vial while inverting it 
into the bottle. Then remove 
your finger, but hold on to the 
thread or the vial will sink.” 
“Tll hold the vial with the 
thread close to the surface of 
the water in the bottle and 
allow a few bubbles of air to 


4 | enter the vial by squeezing the 


bulb of the medicine dropper. 
Notice the tip of the dropper 
is held under the mouth of the 
vial. The air bubbles will col- 
lect at the top of the vial.” 
Soon enough air had entered 
the vial so it was no longer 


necessary to hold the thread. 
The vial was now floating with 
its top just above the surface of 
the water in the bottle. The 
thread was detached. Some of 
the water in the bottle was 
spilled out and all was in readi 
ness for the final step. 

“The next thing to do,” said 
Tech, “is to break the balloon 
and fasten it over the top of 
the bottle with a rubber band.” 

Having done this, pressing 
down on the balloon caused the 
vial to sink and lifting up on 
the balloon brought the vial 
back up to the surface. Some- 
times the boys were able to 
hold the vial suspended at vari- 
ous depths just like a submarine. 

“The pressure on the air at 
the top of the bottle,” Tech 
explained, “is transmitted 
through the water to the air in 
the top of the vial. When the 
air in the vial is compressed, 
it occupies less space. More 
water enters and the vial now 
being heavier, sinks.” 
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% & How the B-29 Got Its 
QQ NN ow ft e of its Guns 


Q NN The Story of Dick Porter 





Dick PORTER—in his twenties—with 
other young engineers, dared to dream of 
and design fire-control systems such as are 
used in the B-29 and other war planes. 

A graduate of the University of Kansas 
and Yale, Dick came to General Electric 
through the famous “Test” course. Soon he 
was given important assignments. When 
the B-29 was still on the drafting boards, 
Porter and his fellow-engineers created an 
electrical system for bringing turret guns to 
bear upon enemy planes. 

Because of this system, our Superfor- 
tresses now blast a path through enemy 
fighters and fly over Japanese territory 
without fighter escort. General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, New York. 








Dick Porter spent a lively boyhood in Kansas. He liked sports, Radio was his chief interest in school and college. He fre- 
tinkered with an attic-full of home-made radio equipment, and quently got up at 3 o'clock in the morning to talk with Australia. 
disturbed the peace and quiet of his home with his clarinet. At the U. of Kansas, he was engineer of the radio station. 
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As a leader of a group of young engineers at General Electric, Dick Porter became interested in flying when he began to 
he did much work perfecting the remote turret control. Often he design and test equipment for planes. Today he is a qualified 
tested turrets and other equipment under severe flight conditions. pilot and flies his own plane. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 
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Dear Junior Scholastic 


This picture illustrates my hobby — 
making people and animals out of wal- 
nuts, peanuts, and acorns 

My hobby started one day when | 
was eating some peanuts. They re 
minded me of people, as one part was 
shaped like a head and the other like a 
body. I decided I would make peopk 
out of them 

I selected a few peanuts, drew eyes 
noses, mouths, added arms and legs and 
dressed them up. Soon, instead of pea 


nuts, I had people, a whole family of 


them. I gave them a peanut dog. 

My peanut family attracted much at 
tention and this encouraged me to en 
large my collection. Now I have sol 
diers, Red nurses, Uncle Sam 
WACs, Snow White and the Seve 
Dwarfs, and a peanut orchestra. 

Later I began to use walnuts, and 
recently My dolls all stand 
alone, mothers and fathers 
with their babies in their arms and the 
musicians holding their musical instru 
ments. Many dolls have fingers. 

My nut families have been exhibited 
in many cities. At the American Doll 
Show in New York City they won first 
prize. I've also won a trophy at the 
National Peanut Exposition. 

I get much pleasure from my hobby 
and also help support myself from it. | 
am an invalid and do not go to school 
[ also buy War Bonds with the money 
I win from mv doll exhibitions. 

Daisy Welch 
Bradford, Pa 


Cross 


acorns. 
even the 


Dear Junior Scholastic 


On the VQ page in the October 30 
issue of Junior Scholastic there is a mis- 
take. In the fourth question, “Plane 
Talking,” the choices in part 2 should 
be a, b, c, not a, c, ¢ 


Ramona Lewis 
Detroit, Mich 


Dear Junior Scholasti 


In the issue of October 30, 1944, in 
the article “Two Great Americans,” it 
is stated that Wendell Willkie’s mother 
was the first woman lawyer in the state 
of Indiana. That statement is not true. 

My great grandmother, Antoinette 
Dakin Leach, was the first woman law 
yer in Indiana 

For proof I refer you to the Indiana 
Bar Association. In the November 1937 
issue of the Phi Delta Legal Fraternity 











Some of Daisy Welch’s peanut people. 


magazine there is an article on the life 
of mv great-grandmother. 

Nannette Storch 

Birdsall School 

Norwich, N. Y 

Editor's note: Our intormation came from 

1 newspaper article on Wendell Willkie 
written by Lowell Mellett, journalist and 
editor, who was born in Willkie’s home 
town, Elwood, Indiana 


Dear Junior Scholastic 


In your Air Week tor October 23, 
you stated that the jet plane is the 
P-39a. However, I read in a newspaper 
article that it was the P-59a. The P-39a 
would be a revised model of the P-39. 

Ted Wise, 
Hillcrest School 
Editor's note: P-59a is right 


Dear Junior Scholastic 
As we were reading Junior Scholastic, 

we came across the expression C. Q. in 
the story 24 Hours of a Bomber Pilot. 
We would like to know the meaning of 
C.O 

Class H. L. 

Public School 85, New York City 


Editor's note: C. Q. stands for Charge of 
Quarters. The soldier who is assigned to 
C. Q. sees that regulations in the barracks 
are observed, sweeps the floor, wakes other 
soldiers when they are supposed to be 
wakened, takes charge of lighting, and 
other chores in the barracks. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the September 18th issue of Junior 
Scholastic, the article on Marquis de 


Lafayette said that he was a majo: 
general. 


In a film we saw at school this week 
about Lafayette, we heard that he was 
a brigadier general. 

Had Lafayette been promoted, o1 
was there an error in either the film 
or the article? 


Suzanne Ball, 
McLean Junior High 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Schoo! 


Editor's note: Because he ofered to serve 
without pay, Marquis de Lafayette was 
commissioned a major general by Congress 


July 31, 1777 


Dear Junior Scholastic 


I would like to know whether Presi 
dent Roosevelt has to pay-income tax 
or not 

Robbie Ruth Wiggin: 
Junior High School. 
Beatrice, Alabama. 


Editor's note: All government employees 
and this includes the President, must pay 
income tax the same as everybody else 


Dear Junior Scholastic 


In the Sept. 18th issue, sport col 
umn, you mentioned the book Ency- 
clopedia of Sports. I would like to know 
where to obtain this book. 


David Bornaby, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editor's note: The book may be pur- 
chased from the publisher, A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 67 W. 44th Street, 
York, N. Y. The price is $3.50. 
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Here’s some good Basketball "Dope" by Two Champion Coaches! 


SILL ANDERSON 


Here’s a complete study course on Basketball, 
written by Everett Dean and Bill Anderson, with 
high speed continuous action shots of special 
techniques — yours for the asking! Everett Dean 
writes about “Individual Defense and Offense”, 
(“Team Offense and Zone Defense”. Bill Anderson 
(writes about “Passing and Shooting”. There’s 
(an introduction by Coach Frank Leahy and a 
section devoted to “Tips on Condition” —which 
every American boy should read. For your copy, 
fill in the coupon below. 


US" KEds © 


The Shoe of C ampions 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Cari Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center « New York 20, N. Y. 












Cutaall 


Keds Sports Department 
BULLETIN No. 6, FREE! 


EVERETT DEAN, of Stanford University, has beenon 
amazingly successful coach for many years. In 1942, 
his quintet won the National Collegiate Championship. 


BILL ANDERSON, of Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
Penn., has coached teams that have won four stote 
championships in a row. 


| KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
| 1230 SIXTH AVENUE 
| NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


“Basketball”. 


Name 
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Please send me a free copy of Keds Bulletin No. 6, 





Address 
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WE WARN YOU TO STOP 
PRINTING SUCH 
DANGEROUS NONSENSE! — 














THE CONST/TUTION GRANTS ME 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS, AND 
/ INTEND 70 STAND ON THOSE RIGHTS! X OYE 

a , ee ES - S - > | a LY 

1. Lovejoy’s attacks on slavery in the St. Louis Observer 

the bitter opposition of many Southerners. 
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THIS 1$ THE THIRD PRESS THEM 


MOBS HAVE SMASHED. NEXT / CAN DIE AT MY 


POST, BUT / CANNOT 
DESERT /7/ 


= 


2. Lovejoy finally moved his 
press to Alton, Illinois, 25 
miles away, where he con- 
tinued his work despite many 
threats of pro-slavery mobs. 








3. Another press arrived 
and was put in a ware- 
house. The mayor then 
appointed Lovejoy and 
several friends special 
officers to guard it. 
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> LOOKS LIKE WE'RE 
Sen (NV FOR TROUBLE / 

















| 4. One attack on the warehouse was 
beaten by Lovejoy’s friends. Then the 
mob started to set the building on fire. 

















ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY 
(1802-1837) 


"| can die af my post” 


LIJAH P. LOVEJOY gave his life in the 
struggle against slavery and in de- 
fense of freedom of the press. His death 
at the hands of a mob stirred the nation. 
as had few previous events. 

Lovejoy was born in Albion, Maine, 
and was graduated from Waterville 
(now Colby) College. He moved to St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1827, where he taught 
school and edited a newspaper. Deter- 
mining to follow his father in the min- 
istry, Lovejoy returned East to study at 
the seminary at Princeton. 

In 1833 he went back to St. Louis as 
editor of a Presbyterian weekly, the St. 
Louis Observer, and soon plunged into 
the anti-slavery crusade. “The path of 
duty lies plain before me,” he wrote, 
“and | must walk therein, even though 
it lead to the whipping post, the tar 
barrel or even the stake...” 

His younger brother, Owen, became 
the leader of anti-slavery forces in 
illinois. 
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5. Rushing out to prevent th a. 
burning of the building, Lovejoy 














. Drawings by Emby. 


was shot and killed by the mob, zB 

































A SONG TO REMEMBER 
ad al al A Columbia Picture 


JUNIOR Scholastic editors award 
the Blue Ribbon ‘for November to 
Columbia for their production, A Song 
to Remember. This picture has Techni- 
color photography to please the eye, 
and Chopin’s mu- 
sic to delight the 
ear. . 

A Song to Re- 
member is the life 
story of Frederic 
Chopin. As a boy 
in 18th century 
Poland, Frederic 
learned to hate 
the Russians who 
Editor's Blue Ribbon oppressed the 
ewarded to Columbia Poles. He decided 
for Song to Remember. that he would 

help to free Po- 
land when he grew up. 

Joseph Elsner, Frederic’s music 
teacher, saw a way for the youth to aid 
in freeing Poland. Chopin was a musical 
genius. He had great talent both in play- 
ing the piano and composing for it. 
Elsner pointed out that Chopin could 
give concert tours that would earn 
money. This money could be used by 
the Poles in fighting the Russians. 

Elsner took Chopin to Paris. The 
French capital was the meeting place 
ot many of the great artists of that day. 
The old music teacher hoped Frederic 
would start his concerts there. 

But Frederic got sidetracked. He met 
Madame George Sand, the greatest 
woman writer of the time. 

Madame Sand was a rebel. She re- 
belled against the idea that woman’s 
place was in the home. She called her- 
self by a man’s name. She wore men’s 
clothing. She went where and did what 
she pleased. 

Frederic thought her fascinating. He 
listened only to her advice. He forgot 
about freeing the Poles from the Rus- 
sians. 

It was a long time before Frederic re- 
membered why he had come to Paris. 
He was a dying man when he and Elsner 
at last started out on the concert tour. 

Cornel Wilde as Chopin is a good 
actor and an even better pianist. Merle 
Oberon is beautiful and ruthless as 
George Sand. Of course, Paul Muni 
manages to steal scene after scene as 
Joseph Elsner. 

By all means see this exciting picture. 
Its story of a nation’s fight for freedom, 
as well as its music, is timeless. 





































For Your 


Costume Design or 
Fashion Illustration 


See the Contest pages of this issue for full details of 
the 1945 Scholastic Awards for these two divisions. 


48 CASH PRIZES .. . TOTALING $640! 
Above are two Fashion Ad Layouts that won important prizes in last 


year’s contest! Many a fashion illustrator’s career has started in just 
this way! There’s still time for you to try for one of the 1945 
awards in either Fashion Illustration or Costume Design. Turn to 
the contest pages of this issue . . . now . . . and you will be surprised 
to learn what fun it is to work for a prize! 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION 
Be sure to keep the layout for your fashion ad simple and well balanced. Your lay- 
out should be suitable for use in a newspaper or magazine . . . it should be in good 


taste, yet “different” enough to attract attention. 


FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION 
Attach a swatch of the fabric you would recommend for your design to your sketch. 
Choose carefully, considering suitability and wearing qualities. State whether fabric is 


washable or dry cleanable. 





LOOK FOR AN INFORMATIVE LABEL, such as the 
Crown* Tested Tag, when you choose the fabric for your 
contest design. And, when you make or buy your own clothes, 
choosing labeled fabrics will pay big dividends in satisfaction 
and wear. An informative label, giving fiber content and infor- 
mation on serviceability and care, is your best guide to quality. 








EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ¢. p87 wars 


BUY RAYON PABRICS 
Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers This seal le awarded 


only to fabrics contain- 
Bales Officess 980 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. Ly 


ing CROWN Rayon, 

efter they have passed 
Charlotte, N. C.5 Philadelphia, Pa. the CROWN Teste for 

serviceability. 





FABRIC 
one 


%, 


* Reg. U. B. Pat. OF. 





VICTORY QUIZ 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Based on issues of Oct. 9, 16, 23, 30, and Nov. 6, 13. 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Seore 4 points each. Total, 100. 


1. Paratroops landed in Holland to (a) outflank the Sieg- 
fried Line; (b) pick tulips; (c) build dikes; (d) invade 
France. 

2. An island in the Palau group is (a) Angaur; (b) Guam; 
c) Wake; (d) Rhode. 

3. The name Yap means (a) Jap; (b) blabber-mouth; (c) 
the Land; (d) Lapp. 

4. Changing over from wartime to peacetime production 
is known as (a) diversion; (b) reconversion; (c) submersion; 
(d) submission. 

5. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been President since (a) 
the Meiji Restoration; (b) 1914; (c) 1918; (d) 1932. 

6. Soldiers use artificial fog to (a) water crops; (b) turn 
dry soil to mud; (c) screen their position; (d) cool off. 

7. New Guinea is a (a) young pig; (b) new coin; (c) 
Pacific island; (d) hen. 

8. One of the Baltic states is (a) Germany; (b): Poland; 

c) Latvia; ¢d) Spain. 

9. Blackout and redout are (a) insecticides; (b) artificial 
fogs; (c) a vaudeville team; (d) ill effects suffered by flyers. 

10. To be Vice President a man must be (a) born im the 
U. S.; (b) an author; (c) a teacher; (d) governor of Ohio. 

11. His chiefduty is to (a) lay ¢ornerstones; (b) preside 
over the Senate; (c) entertain ambassadors; (d) collect taxes. 

12. The Moluccas are in the (a) Dutch East Indies; (b) 
Philippines; (c) Palaus; (d) Fijis. 

13. Great Britain makes the (a) Black Widow; (b) Thun- 
derbolt; (c) B-29; (d) Spitfire. 

14. A forefather of the I.B.M. Automatic Calculator is the 

a) abacus; (b) wombat; (c) atom smasher; (d) Buick. 

15. Greece was occupied by (a) Italy; (b) Germany; (c) 
japan; (d) Hungary. 

16. The United Nations postwar organization came out 
of (a) the Morgenthau Plan; (b) Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference; (c) the movie, The Hitler Gang; (d) Churchill's 
war report. 

17. Alfred E. Smith was (a) President; (b) Vice-Presi- 
dent; (c) Governor; (d) Senator. 

18. Wendell L. Willkie was (a) President; (b) Vice 
President; (c) Governor; (d) presidential candidate in 1940. 

19. A lory is a (a) truck; (b) siren who lures sailors to 
their death; (c) lulu; (d) parrot-like bird. 

20. The Philippine invasion was launched on the island 
of (a) Trinidad; (b) Leyte; (c) Luzon; (d) Mindanao, 

21. The emperor of Japan is (a) Hirohito; (b) Benito; 

c) Mosquito; (d) Me-Too. 

22. The action of silica gel is called (a) adsorption; (b) 
proportion; (c) distortion; (d) contortion. 

23. Halsey and Kinkaid (a) stormed the Siegfried Line; 
(b) paratrooped into Holland; (c) entertained troops with 
i U. S. O. show; (d) crushed the Japanese navy. 

24. Japan is a dictatorship ruled by (a) Geronimo; (b) 
Genro; (c) Gung Ho; (d) army leaders and militarists. 

25. The “2-26” incident was the (a) mutiny by the Jap- 
anese army; (b) naval battle of the Philippines; (c) fall of 
Aachen; (d) bombing of Berlin 


My score—-——_———— 


WHAT'S YOUR & ? 


QUESTIONS ON THIS ISSUE 


1. AFTER THE BALLOT WAS OVER 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
1. How many Senators were elected? 
(a) 35; (b) 48; (c) 96. 
2. How many members of the House of Representatives 
were elected? 
(a) 96; (b) 435; (c) 531. 
3. What name is given to a person who favors joining a 
postwar world organization? 
(a) isolationist; (b) internationalist; (c) organist. 


My score 
2. UNBREAKABLE CHINA 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. Extra-territorial rights mean that (a) China had the 
right to grab extra territory in Manchuria; (b) foreigners in 
China had special rights; (c) the Chinese planted thousands 
of victory gardens in extra territory. 

2. “Double Ten” is (a) Chinese for Mah Jong; (b) 
Chinese for the number 20; (c) the date of the Chinese 
revolt. 

3. Sun Yat-sen was (a) the leader of the Chinese Repub- 
lic; (b) the sun-god; (c) the first emperor of China. 

4. “Together—Peace” is (a) China’s GOP; (b) the trans- 
lation for democracy; (d) the peace treaty made by Huang 
iy 

5. The political party led by Chiang is (a) the Kuomin- 
tang; (b) A. L. P.; (c) Jabberwocky. 

My score 


3. NEWS MAP 


Canton, Samar, the Ledo Road, Po Valley, Athens, and 
Moscow are located in the territories listed below. Locate 
each place by writing its name in the blanks following each 
of the names on the list. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

















1. Burma 

2. Italy 

3. Greece 

4. China 

5. Russia 

6. The Philippines. 





My score 
4. WHO’S WHO ON THE MAP 


Match the two columns. Write the number that appears 
before each man’s name in the space before his identification. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. Stilwell Re-elected 
2. De Gaulle Confers on Russo-Polish dispute 
3. Ramon Grau Recalled from Burma 


San Martin 
4. Roosevelt Recognized leader of France 
5 —_—President of Cuba 


. Eden 
My score 
My total score. VQ 

















If both the review and current questions are used for VQ, cut score for each question in half to make total 100. 











Improve Your 
Vocabulary 


coagulate (ko-AG-you-late), p. 14. 
To clot, congeal. To solidify. 

isolationist (eye-so-LAY-shun-ist), p. 
8. One who favors a policy of keeping 
out of foreign political affairs. Most iso- 
lationists, for example, opposed aid to 
Britain and Lend-Lease before the 
United States went to war. Isolationists 
also believe that the United States 
should not join the United Nations post- 
war organization if the U. S. will have 
to give up part of its sovereignty (pow- 
ers) by joining. The opposite of an iso- 
lationist is an internationalist or an in- 
terventionist. The word isolate comes 
from the Latin insula meaning island. 

jettison (JET-ih-son), p. 14. From 
the Latin word jactare meaning to 
throw. To cast off, discard. 

river basin, p. 6. The entire land area 
drained by a river and its tributaries, is 
known as a river basin. Rainfall and 
moisture is drained off the land into the 
low-lying river. 

synthetic (sin-THET-ik), p. 14. From 
the Latin word synthesis meaning a 
mixture, putting together. A synthetic 
is a man-made product similar to a 
product made by nature. For example, 
rubber, made from coal, oil and grains, 
is a synthetic. 

movable type, p. 6. Before the inven- 
tion of movable type, printing was a 
difficult, clumsy process. Printers did 
not make separate letters that could be 
used over and over to spell out various 
words. Instead, they engraved the entire 
story on a wood, stone, or metal tablet. 
These tablets were then coated with a 
watery ink. A sheet of porous paper 
was placed over the tablet, and 
smoothed with a stiff brush or roller so 
that the imprint of the letters appeared 
or the paper. This process is known as 
block printing. 

Movable type made printing less la- 
borious. Letters were made separately 
and were locked into a frame to spell 
out the words. When the story was 
printed, the letters could be removed 
from the frames for further use. This 
method was discovered by the Chinese. 
In the Western world, credit for the in- 
vention of movable type is given to 
Johannes Gutenberg, a German printer 
who died in 1468. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Yangtze (yang-see), p. 6. 
Kuomintang (kwo-min-tahng), p. 7. 
Chiang Kai-shek (chyang kai-shek. 

The Chinese name for the Generalissimo 

is Chiang Chieh-shih, pronounced jyang 

jye-shu), p. 7. ~ 


Food authorities state that students of all ages 
need the stamina-and-muscle-building elements 
contained in hot oatmeal breakfast in order to 
get the most out of life and school. In a recent 
survey of 2500 food experts, natural whole- 


grain oatmeal was voted two-to-one favorite 
over all cold cereals combined or all other 
hot cereals combined. 

Authorities agree on these facts: 

Oatmeal leads all cereals in food energy. 
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free copy NO 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me my free copy of “How to Play Winning Basketball” by Adolph Rupp. 
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HEAD BASKETBALL COACH 
AT UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, SAYS: 





Natural whole-grain oatmeal also leads all 
other cereals in Protein—the basic stamina- 
and-muscle-building element so necessary for 
growing boys and girls. 

It leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,. 
Both Protein and Vitamin B, are essential for 
vigorous energy, strength and stamina. 

Quaker Oats is delicious—easy to prepare. 
Ask your mother to serve you this grand nutri- 
tious dish regularly. 


OOKLET / 


“How to Play Winning Basketball” 


Ndlolote Reepyyp 


It's a book every boy wants. Every page is filled with tips on 

basketball that has built a reputation for Adolph Rupp, one 

of America’s | basketball coaches. Send coupon for your 
“3 









NEW CHINA 


(Continyed from page 11) 


people about China and to tell my peo- 
ple about the rest of the world.” 

Bib was already taking notes en- 
thusiastically. “Are boys and girls in 
the United States very different from 
those in China? I don’t mean in looks, 
but— 

“In behavior?” Miss Kuo smiled 
again. “There is one great difference. In 


China boys and girls do not talk back to 
their parents.” 

“Heck, we don’t either — and get by 
with it!” Tuck exclaimed. 

“You mean — and profit by it?” Miss 
Kuo asked, and Tuck agreed. “Perhaps 
not. Still there is a difference. When I 
write to my father, I address him 
‘Honorable Great Man, I kneel before 
you to say —” 

“Jeepers!” Tuck began to understand. 
“I'd say: ‘Dear Pop, I need a coupla 
bucks!’ ” 








How long does a soldier 
feel at home? 


... a8 long as he’s at ease. 


Marshmallow roasts are a cinch— 
to make a strange soldier feel at home. 
And good pictures are the best way to 
make that feeling remembered.* 

Taking pictures is fun for every- 
body. And somehow it helpsa stranger 
get into the swing of things. 

Chances are you'll get some swell 
snapshots...especially ifyourcamera’s 
loaded with Ansco Film. J¢ actually 
helps you get top-notch results. For in- 
stance: if you make a minor error in 
exposure—Ansco Film will help cover 


up. And you'll be able to fatten up 
your batting average! 


It’s a thrill—just knowing you’re 
keeping a picture record of every 
school shindig (from games, to the 
spring prom). And what’s more, Ansco 
assures you better results than ever 
before. 

Start taking pictures today—and get 
a good start by load- 
ing your camera 
with Ansco Film. 


*Send him an extra print 
of the week-end snapshots 





Ansco film-cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 








Miss Kuo laughed merrily at this, then 
went on in a more serious vein. “China 
is an old and honorable nation. It has 
many codes and customs which have 
lasted through the ages. Some of them 
are good, such as our deep respect for 
our parents; others are outmoded and 
New China has discarded them. In New 
China woman has gained freedom and 
her rightful position as a citizen. 

“I will explain,” she added, noting 
Bib’s puzzled expression. “For cen- 
turies women in China were considered 
inferior to men. They were restricted to 
the duties of the home and were never 
educated as men were. Even in my child- 
hood, girls were not as welcome as boys 
in most Chinese families; they were not 
considered an asset. They had to be fed 
and clothed until they were old enough 
to be married, then they became a part 
of their husbands’ households. Fortu- 
nately for me, my father had progres- 
sive ideas. He educated the girls in his 
family just as he did the boys.” 

“Did you go to a public school?” Tuck 
wanted to know. 

“No, I lived in the small town of 
Macao, about eight hours by boat from 
Canton, and I was educated in the old- 
fashioned way —by tutors. My _ first 
teacher was a stern-faced old man who 
wore a long black robe — quite different 
from your teachers,” Miss Kuo added. 

“You probably got through your les- 
sons in a hurry, if you had a private 
tutor,” Bib commented. 

Miss Kuo smiled and shook her head. 
“When I was your age, I studied all 
day and all evening. In the mornings I 
went to a Portuguese convent and 
learned Portuguese. In the afternoons 
I studied Chinese and in the evenings 
a tutor came to our home and taught 
us English, typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping and mathematics.” 

“Wowie!” Tuck slapped his forehead. 
“That sounds like slow torture.” 

“I didn’t mind. I was eager to learn,” 
Miss Kuo said, “and I was grateful for 
the opportunities to learn which my 
father gave me.” She paused, remember- 
ing. “I was a bookworm. Later when I 
went to middle school — like your high 
school — in Canton, they nicknamed me 
‘Garbo’ because I wanted to be alone 
with my books!” 

“Did you always want to become a 
writer?” Bib put in. 

“Yes, I think so. When I was four- 
teen, I wrote an article for a newspa- 
per.” She smiled. “Even then, I was 
rebellious that women were not given 
the same opportunities as men. In my 
article I said that women could be law- 
yers, doctors and scientists as well as 
men. The article was printed, but I 
doubt that the editors knew the age of 
the writer.” 
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“How did you get started writing 
books?” Tuck asked next. 

“After I finished my education at the 
University of Shanghai, I got a job on a 
Shanghai newspaper. It wasn’t much of 
a job, mostly work in translating Eng- 
lish and Chinese, so I complained to the 
editor that I hadn’t enough to do. I shall 
never forget his answer: “Work is where 
you find it, young lady. You can waste 
time and no one will mind, or you can 
keep yourself busy and help yourself. 
People who want to get on make work 
for themselves.’ So I got busy and wrote 
articles 

“Then came the war and the Japanese 
invasion,” she went on. “I had to choose 
between staying in China and helping 
there, as a nurse, perhaps, or leaving 
my country in order to plead her cause. 
I decided to leave and serve my country 
abroad. I went to England first, where I 
wrote for a newspaper, made speeches 
and talked on the radio. I was in France, 
writing my first book, when war came 
to Europe. I was fortunate to be able 
to come to America and to continue my 
work here.” 

“And do you like America?” Tuck 
couldn't resist asking. 

“Very much. You have much to be 
proud of, much to show other countries 
in the ways of democracy,” Miss Kuo 
replied. “In China today we have free 
and universal elementary school educa- 
tion. Some day we will have free high 
schools, too, as you do.” 

“Is your family still in China?” Bib 
questioned. 

Miss Kuo nodded. “Those who re- 
main. My father is a war refugee in a 
little village in the interior of China. His 
home is lost and he is no longer rich in 
possessions, but he is still rich in char- 
acter. He is .till Honorable Great Man 
to me.” 

Bib looked up trom her notes. “We 
have bought a copy of your book for 
our father’s Christmas present. Will you 
autograph it and,” she added a little 
timidly, “will you write the inscription 
for us in the Chinese way — the way 
you would address your father?” 

Miss Kuo was pleased to do so. She 
autographed the book on the title page. 
‘On the first page she wrote: “Honorable 
Great Man, please accept this book with 
cordial bows from your humble, loving 
daughter and son, Bib and Tuck.” 


-Gay HEapD 


Swallow Tale 


“Senator” Ford, radio comedian, aired 
this one the other night 

Customer: ‘Waiter this soup is 
cold.” 

Waiter: “Who told you?’ 

Customer: “A little swallow.” 











Learn more about 


Amateur 
Radio 


@ You can get a copy of this book by sending a quarter 
to The Amertean Radio Relay League, 38 LaSalle Road, 
West Hartford 7, Connecticut (no stamps, please). 


Send for this Book— 


HOW TO BECOME A 
RADIO AMATEUR 


This splendid book, ‘‘How to Become a Radio Amateur,” is recognized 
as the standard elementary guide for the prospective amateur. It tells 
you everything you want to know about this fascinating hobby — learn- 
ing code signals, sending and recelving and complete details on the 
Installation of a simple and inexpensive amateur station. Amateurs are 
off the air during wartime but think of the thrills ahead when they resume 
world wide communications — talking in code and voice to each other 
at points all around the world. 


There's fun for you on the short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have 
the kind of equipment you want — high in performance but not too high 
in price. Hallicrafters sets have been used in all branches of the armed 
services and have figured in most major assaults, helping to save lives. 
by coordinating the land, sea and air attacks. The same kind of sets 
that turned in such brilliant war records will be excellent for amateur use. 


Stert your postwar plans for participation in amateur radio now 
by sending for this book. Specify: ‘“‘How to Become a Radio 
Amateur''——Book No. SM-2. Price twenty-five cents. Please do 
mot send stamps. Send all requests to The American Radio Re- 


lay league, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7. eer ° 





hallicrafters rapio = 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. S$. A. 
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WHAT IS 


LANOLIN? 


“Lanolin”’ is the name for a refined prescrip- 
tion ingredient that closely resembles the 
natural oil of the human skin. 





WHAT DOES 


LANOLIN DO? 


In the exclusive Wildroot Cream-Oil For- 
mula it helps to relieve dryness, grooms the 
hair, and removes loose ugly dandruff. 





WHAT IS THE ONLY LEADING 
HAIR TONIC THAT CONTAINS 


LANOLIN? 


WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 


Yes, the new Wildroot 
Cream -Oil Formula 
contains refined LAN- 
OLIN to helpdo a swell 
triple-action job for 
your hair. It relieves 
dryness . . . removes 
loose, ugly dandruff. , . 
and keeps your hair 
well-groomed all day. 
It’s non-alcoholic, and 
it grooms without that 
greasy look, so you can 
say goodbye to stained 
hat-bands and pillow 
slips. No wonder 4 out 
of 5 users in a nation- 


CREAM-o1 
FORMuUtLa 





wide test prefer it to 
hair tonics they for- 
merly used! Get Wild- | 
root Cream-Oil at your 
barber or druggist. For 
10-day trial supply, 
send 10cts.to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8, N. Y., 
Dept. SM-11. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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HOT SHOT 


F you want to meet a real hot shot, 

little Audrey Bockmann, of Ridge- 
field, N. J., is your girl. Although only 
13 years old, she’s the national junior 
rifle champion. That means there isn’t 
a boy or girl under 19 who can out- 
shoot her. 

There aren’t many older people who 
can do so, either. For Audrey takes on 
all comers—and seldom loses. She al- 
ready owns two national records, 145 
medals and eight trophies! 

Audrey owes all her success to her 
papa, a dead‘shot himself. Dad taught 
her how to shoot at the age of six. He 
coached her for a year and then entered 
her in the New Jersey women’s indoor 
championship. Much to everybody’s 
amazement, she finished among the top 
fifteen, outshooting women three to ten 
times her age. 

While other girls played with dolls, 
Audrey concentrated on bull’s-eyes. At 
seven, she competed in the Connecticut 
State matches. Because she was so 
small, she shot from the top of a soap 
box! But there was nothing small about 
the way she embroidered the center of 
the target. 

In the next six years, she won more 
matches than you can find in the big 
ten-cent box. Her biggest thrill, how- 
ever, was finishing second in the Metro- 
politan Rifle League’s championship in 
1942. 

She was ten at the time and compet- 
ting against many of the East’s crack 
riflemen. Yet only one man was able to 
nose her out—Jack Lacey, the country’s 
fifth-ranking marksman. His winning 
margin was so small that he offered 
Audrey his first-place medal. But Audrey 
wouldn’t take anything she hadn’t 
earned. 

Looking at Audrey, you’d-never be- 
lieve she’s a dead-eye dick. She’s five 
feet two inches, weighs 90 pounds and 
is very shy. She looks the type that 
shouldn’t be allowed to play with any- 
thing tougher than dolls. 

She’s a senior at Ridgefield Junior 
High School, where she is president of 


||the Industrial Arts Club and secretary 
> | of the Art Club. Her favorite actress is 


Paulette Goddard and her favorite actor, 
Roy Rogers. (We're willing to bet she 
can teach him a thing or three about 
shooting! ) 

She isn’t too hep on swing. She pre- 
fers Guy Lombardo to Harry James or 






Ready! Aim! And in a moment Au- 
drey Bockmann will fire. That fear- 
some weapon is a .22 caliber rifle, 
with stock hand-tailored by her Dad. 


Tommy Dorsey. And as far as Sinatra 
goes, you can have him. She'll take 
Crosby any time. 

Before the war, Audrey used to prac- 
tice shooting four times a week. Nowa- 
days, with ammunition scarcer, she gets 
in only three practices. Twice a week, 
from 7 to 10 in the evening, she warms 
up her shooting eye indoors. Once a 
week, from 4 to 6 in the afternoon, she 
practices outdoors. Pte 

After graduating from junior high, 
she expects to go to Ridgefield Senior 
High and then to college, which she 
hasn’t picked out as yet. Her ambition 
in life? Very simple—at least so far. All 
she wants right now is to own a farm— 
with lots of horses. 

During the latter part of our inter- 
view, Audrey let her mother do most of 
the talking while She busied herself in 
one of our sports books. We diseovered 
it was a book on horseback riding. 

It seems Audrey has been riding 
since she was eight. What’s more, we 
got the impression she likes it better 
than shooting. She also takes banjo les- 
sons. 

For all you people interested in the 
technical side of riflery, the gun she’s 
aiming “in the picture is a .22 caliber 
rifle, with a Ballard action, a Peterson 
barrel with iron sights, and a Dad-Bock- 
mann-tailored stock. 

As far as we know, Audrey is the 
only girl under 14 who can shoot a gun, 
ride a horse and strum a banjo—but 
good! 

—HERMAN MasIN 
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“GOOD PICTURES” 


THIS 56 PAGE BOOK 


IT WILL HELP YOU 
SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


SELECTION OF FILM 
EXPOSURE 
DEVELOPING 
ENLARGING 
FLASH PICTURES 
FILTERS & COLOR 
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4. One of the Big Four. 

7. The 15th of March. 

8. Admiral in charge of U. 8. 3d Fleet. 
1. Snare 

2. For example 

3. Yin and 

5. Number (abbrev. a 

6. Boy’s name 

: - Cease. 

18. Plural (abbrey 

19. Army 


Send 25c to 


ARGUS, INC. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Transport Command 


21. German city taken by Allies. 
24. A woman in Britain’s Royal Naval 


Service. 
25. Island in Philippines invaded by Mac- 


Arthur 
lei & 


1. Generalissimo of China 
. Center from which military, 
naval operations are launched 

8. Founder of Chinese Republic 
5. Lazy. 

6. Receptacle prepared by birds for eggs. 
9. Sea off the coast of China 
10. Capital of the Philippines. 
14. The 
16. By 
17. Odors 
19. Measurement of land 
20. Pronoun 





aerial or 





negative 
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SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


America’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest 


is open to 


Junior High School 
Students! 


672 PRIZES 
amount to $5,060 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; 
Black Ink; Colored Inks; Cartooning; 
Pencil Drawings; Prints; Designs for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Posters; 
Fashion Illustration; Sculpture; Ce- 
ramics; Handcraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Needlework and Weaving; 
Mechanical Drawing; Crayons, and 
Photography. 


34 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 
throughout the country are open 


to you. Read the following to 
see where to send YOUR entries: 


Alabama, Birmingham Loveman’s 
Arizona, Phoenix Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
Connecticut, Hartford Sage-Allen 


Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Athens 
Illinois, Chicago 
Indiana, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita 
Lovisiana, New Orleans 
M i ae. a + 





Michigan, Detroit 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Louis 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York, Binghamton 
New York, Buffalo 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Ohic, Toledo 
Okiah , Oklah 
City 
Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh 
Pennsylvania, Scranton 





South Carolina, 
Columbia 
Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Seminole Furn. Co. 
Michael Bros. 

The Fair 3 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 

lL. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
J. N. Adam Co. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S$. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 


Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A. Brown Co. 
Gimbel Bros 


Kaufmann’s 
The Globe (Cleland- 
Simpson Co.) 


The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelson 
Schuster’s 


if you don’t live in an area where there is to be 
a Reotenst Exhibition, write to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., for 
your rules booklet 


Notice: if you like to take pictures and have 
good iaeas for unusual photographs, the Photog- 
raphy section offers special opportunities for you. 
Originality also counts high in Costume Design. 
Study these two classifications and get your imagi- 
nation to work—you may win. 


Study the Rules Booklet — Plan Your 
Entries Now — Send Them in on Time 








Painful SiTuation 


Q: What did the puppy say when he 
sat on the sandpaper? 
A: Rough! Rough! 


Loutse French, Fulton School, Chicago, Il 


The Kit’s English 


Boy: “What's the difference between 
a cat and a comma?” 

Girl: “A cat has claws at the end of 
his paws, and a comma has pause at the 
end of the clause.” 

Shirley Ann Shannon, Montrose (Mich.) Public School 


Puppy-Love 


Bernard: “Why do you love me?” 
She: “Because you have the face of 
a Saint — Bernard.” 
Michael Castella, P. 8. 112, Brooklyn, N.¥ 


Missed the Sharp Key 


Son: “Baby just fell against the 
piano.” 

Mother: “Goodness, is he hurt?” 

Son: “No — he fell on the soft pedal.” 


Sam Suihart, Durham (Calif.)Elementary School 


Vital-facts 


I've never seen a vitamin. 

I never hope to see one. 

But this I'll tell you anyhow, 
I'd rather C than B-l. 


Joanne Vial, Mamaroneck Ave. School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to June 
Fletcher, Wymore Jr. H. S., Wymore, 
Neb. 


A newspaperman’s brother-in-law vis- 
ited for the week-end and remained six 
months. Both husband and wife were 
eager to get rid of him. They finally hit 
on a scheme. 

“Tonight, at dinner,” said the hus- 
band, “Ill say that I thought my col- 
umn was especially good today. You dis- 
agree and say that it was terrible. We'll 
have a big argument. We'll then ask 
your brother for his opinion. If he 
agrees with me, you will order him out 
of the house and if he agrees with you, 
I'll insist that he leave. In either case, 
we'll get rid of him.” 

The wife agreed to the plan ex- 
actly as arranged. The newspaperman 
spoke up during dinner: “I thought my 
column was pretty good,” he said. 

“You’re crazy,” snapped his wife. “It 
was terrible.” She turned to her brother: 
“What do you think, John?” 

The guest shrugged: “I don’t know 
a thing about it. In any ease,” he said 
placidly, “I’m staying four more weeks.” 

















Fred Lundy in Collier's 


Inspection 


Bill: “Where do all the little bugs 
go in the winter time?” 

Jill: “Search me.” 

Bill: “No thanks, I just wanted to 
find out.” 


Leo Willard, Thurmont (Md.) Jr. H. S 


Seeing’s Believing 
As the newly married couple walked 
by the seashore, the young man recited 
poetry to his bride: 
“Roll on thou deep and dark blue 
sea, roll on, forever roll,” he declaimed. 
“Oh,” she exclaimed, “aren’t you won- 
derful! It’s doing it.” 
Beverly Burke, W. H. Taylor School, Norfolk, Va 


Pay Dirt 

Having cashed his pay check, a sales- 
man began counting the money the old- 
fashioned way — wetting his fingers and 
leafing through. 

The bank teller said: “Don’t you 
know that: money is full of germs?” 

The salesman answered: “Don't 
worry. No germ could live on this sal- 
ary.” 

James Scaminaci, P. 8S. 81. Queens, New York, N. ¥ 


An Apple A Day 


The ward was full of ailing men, 
The air was full of groaning, 
The doctor entered full of fun; 
“Good moaning, men, good moaning.” 
Ruth Stilu, Israel Putnam (Conn.) School 


Crime and Punishment 


Policeman: “Yerhonner, I grabbed 
this guy stealin’ apples off a peddler’s 
cart.” 

Judge: “Guilty of impersonating an 
officer. Ten days.” 


Paul Griffing, Public School, Oyster Bay, N. Y¥ 


Hay! 
When is a horse like a cannibal? 


When he eats his fodder. 


Delores Eade, School One, Olean, N. ¥. 
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men at war. 


Women are doing a big job on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


More than 48,000 experienced Pennsylvania Railroad 
men have entered our armed forces. Yet. wartime’s un- 
usual needs for railroad service are be ing met... thanks 
in great part to more than 23,000 women who have 
rallied to the emergency. From colleges, high schools 
and homes, these women — after intensive training— 
are Winning the wholehearted applause of the travel- 


ing public. 


the Armed Forces + 


£ en thet ves for 


Serving 


Pennsvivania Railroad 


the 


Nation 


You see them working as trainmen, in ticket and 
station masters’ offices and information bureaus, as plat- 
form ushers and train passenger representatives, in 
dining car service. Yes, even in baggage rooms, train 
dispatchers’ offices, in shops and yards and as section 
hands, The Pennsylvania Railroad proudly salutes these 
“Molly Pitchers” who so gallantly fill the breach left 


by their fighting brothers-in-arms. 
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Molly Pitcher, Revolution- 
ary heroine, symbolizes the 
spirit) of America women 
who take over the work of 
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Tool for tuieding Coreans | | 


A craftsman is judged by his tools and the finest in TOP WELL that keeps fingers clean at pen- 
for writing are made by Sheaffer! Let Sheaffer's _ refueling time! Regular size with Large Top 
work with you and for you to do your job Well, 25c. School size with smaller Top Well, 15c. 
easier —and better. 

SHEAFFER LEADS: Whatever the make or model ( 
SHEAFFER WRITING INSTRUMENTS: Sheaffer’s of your pencil there’s a stronger, smoother- 
Lifetime* “TRIUMPH” is the only pen witha 14 writing, longer-lasting Sheaffer lead that will 
karat gold cylindrically shaped Sheath Point— fit! More words~less wasteful breakage! De- 
housing a fluid- mechanism bigger and safer veloped for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible 
than ever. “TRIUMPH” Lifedéme* pen, with clip, Company. FINELINE or SUPER-SMOOTH de- ; 
$12.50; pencil, $5.00. “TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY” pending on what diameter your pencil requires. 
model, without clip, for men or women, carries Economy package, 25c; regular package, 15c. 
safely in all positions in purse or pocket—pen, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, ; 
$12.50; pencil, $4.00. Other pens, $3.50 and up. lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. C 


SHEAFFER'S SKRIP: The pen-protecting, Quick- ‘All Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are uncondi- 
Drying writing fluid—successor to ink! Makes all tionally guaranteed for the life of the first user except against 


pens write better, last longer, stay out of the loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete pen is 
repair shop. Dries so fast no blotter is neces- 
sary. Comes in the only bottle with the built- 


returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge 
35c if you send it to the factory yourself; slightly more 
if you request the dealer to do it for you. 


Listen to SHEAFFER'S WORLD 
PARADE with UPTON CLOSE 
NBC Complete Network—Sundays, 
44,.W_A eafler . . ° 


3 to 3:30 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.1.; 
1 to 1:30 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 to 12:30 P.M. P.W.T 
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Three of the major features in this issue, together with the 
front cover photograph and the news word puzzle, can be 
treated as a unit on China. 

The Theme Article, the first of a series of two on China, 
is concerned with the land and the people, the government 
history and leaders (pp. 6, 7, 8). Next week the subject 
will be extended to discuss China’s role in the war against 
Japan. 

The short story, Huang Ti—Empire Builder (pp. 9, 10), 
introduces the reader to the earliest days of Chinese history. 
a period founded upon historical record, legend, and con- 
jecture 

An interview with Helena Kuo, the author of the book 
Giants of China from which this story was taken is the sub 
ject of the Bib and Tuck teature, page 11 


Class Activities 


Have pupils study the cover picture after reading the 
material on China. Pupils may either discuss or write on the 
topic: How this aviator typifies the spirit of New China 

Have pupils report on the motion picture Dragon Seed 

Have pupils prepare simple scenes, lasting only five Tit 
utes in length, dramatizing any of the following themes: (a 
an incident in the story of Huang Ti; (b) 


a present-day 
Chinese household: Cc) 


China; (d 

Chinese boys and girls of 1911 discussing the Three People's 
Principles; (e) an interview with Chiang or Madame Chiang; 
f) Chinese tarmers on July 7, 1937 

Pupils might be assigned to read Chinese tolk-tales or 
Chinese poetry and report on their readings to the class 

The following films and tree materials can be obtained 
from United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. 

Here is China: 1944 — 1 reel—16 mm.—26 minutes. Chi- 
nese life, ancient art and culture, modern industry, agricul- 
ture, sports, development of schools, hospitals, industries. 
Fee: 50 cents plus transportation charges. 

China — First to Fight: 1943—1 reel—16mm.—14 min- 
utes. Modern cities, invasion by Japanese, refugees, moving 
of university equipment and factory machinery, relief work. 
Fee: 50 cents plus transportation charges. 

Materials: (free) 

l. Pageant 
2. Chinese Primer (25 copies free to one school. Addi- 
tional copies, 25 cents each.) 

3. Picture of Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. Chiang. 


American soldiers in 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: China at War 

Postwar Article: Postwar Airways 

Air Week: Folding Firefly 

Bib and Tuck: The Man from Malta 

Science and Invention: Insect Invasion 

Builders of America: Henry Clay 

Correction in volume designations: The October 2 
Junior Scholastic, Teachers Edition only, was marked 
Vol. 45. It should be Vol. 15. The October 23 issue. 
marked Vol 15 No. 6. should be Vol. 15, No. 7 











t. Chinese Poster. 
5. List of films on China. 
From Scholastic Magazines Teachers Service Bureau, 220 
E. 42d St., New York 17, 


N. Y., you may have (free) a 
bibliography on China 


This bibliography was prepared 
originally for the Chinese issue of Senior Scholastic and 
World Week magazines. S« pt. 25, 1944 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 6, 7, 8 


In the study of China, as in the study of Japan, pupils 
have an opportunity to see the evolution of the government 
of a nation. By using 20th century Japan and China for 
illustrations, pupils might debate the topics (a) The people 
deserve the government they get; (b) The leaders make the 
nation. 

The Theme Article can serve as an introductory economic 
lesson on the subject of tariffs. The word tariff is of Arabic 
origin, ta’rif meaning notification. The French word tarif, 
means rate, the Spanish word tarifa means price list or rate 
book. Tariffs are duties on imported goods levied by the 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT QUIZ - p. 20. 


These 50 review questions cover the six issues from Oct. 9 
to Now. 13 inclusive. These questions may be used as a class 
exercise or as part of the Victory Quiz. If used as part of VQ, 
halve the VQ score. Each of the questions on this page are 
scored one point, totaling 50. Answers and dates of issues are 
given in parentheses. 


15 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


1. What country did Allied paratroopers invade in order 
to outflank the Siegfried Line? (Holland; O/9.) 

2. What three nations does the Siegfried Line separate 
from Germany? (France, Belgium, southern Holland; O/9.) 

3. What are two important industrial regions in western 
Germany? (Saar Basin, Ruhr; O/9.) 

4. What river did the Allies cross at Nijmegen and in what 
country is Nijmegen? (Rhine, Holland; O/16.) 

5. Where is the Gothic Line? (Northern Italy; 0/16.) 

6. Name three nations on whose soil the Russian army is 
fighting. (Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
East Prussia; O/16.) 

7. On what peninsula in Greece did British paratroops 
make their first landings? (Peloponnesus; 0/23. ) 

8. What is the capital of Greece? (Athens; O/23.) 

9. What nation is called “the birthplace of democracy?” 
(Greece; 0/30.) 

10. Where is Formosa and why is it impertant? (North of 
the Philippines; largest Japanese military and naval base; 
0/30.) 

1. Who were two presidential candidates (1928, 1940) 
who died last October? (Smith, Willkie; 0/30.) 

12. Which of the Philippine Islands was chosen for the 
invasion of the Philippines and who led the invasion? (Leyte; 
MacArthur; N/6.) 

13. On what island did the Japanese expect invasion land- 
ings? (Mindanao; N /6.) 

14. Who were the two U. S. admirals who won the Naval 
Battle of the Philippines? (Halsey; Kinkaid; N/13.) 

15. Where is Formosa? (Off the coast of China; N/13.) 


15 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. Locate Halmahera and the Palau Islands. (Between 
New Guinea and the Philippines; O/9.) 

2. Mention two of the four nations that have held the 
Palau Islands. (Great Britain, Spain, Germany, Japan; O/9.) 

3. Who are the Kanakas? (Natives of Palau; O/9.) 

4. Why did the Japanese wish to seize New Guinea? (For 
use as a base to invade Australia; O/16. ) 

5. How does New Guinea rank in size with the islands 
of the world? (Second only to the largest, Greenland; O/16.) 

6. By what other name have the Moluccas been called? 
(Spice Islands; O/23.) 

7. Who held the Moluccas before the Japanese seized 
them? (Holland; O/23.) 

8. Locate the Moluccas. (Between New Guinea and the 
Celebes — or south of the Philippines; 0/23.) 

9. From what nation did the Japanese get their alphabet 
and their written language? (China; N/6.) 

10. What important change took place in Japan during the 
Meiji Restoration? (Japan began te modernize; N/6.) 











11. Who is the present Emperor? (Hirohito; N/6.) 

12. What does the Shinto religion say about the Emperor? 
(He is to be worshipped as God; N/6.) 

13. List three territories Japan held before Dec. 7, 1941. 
(Korea, Manchukuo, Formosa, Carolines, Kuriles, China 
coastal area; N/13.) 

14. What group of people are the real rulers of Japan? 
(The army leaders and militarists; N/13.) 

15. What was the “2-26” incident? (A mutiny by the 
army; N/13.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What are two ways for a plane to get a takeoff “boost”? 
(Rockets; jet units (Jato); O/9.) 

2. What is anoxia? (Lack of oxygen; O/16.) 

3. What kind of plane is the Airacomet? (Jet plane; 
0/23.) 

4. What does a Navy aircrewman do? (Mans rear turrets 
and cockpits, radio and radar equipment; N/6.) 

5. What kind of plane is the Ercoupe? (Light, inexpen- 
sive, easy-to-fly air “flivver”; N/13.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE 


1. What is an astrophysicist? (Scientist who studies the 
nature of the stars; O/16.) 

2. What is the I. B. M. Automatic Sequence Controlled 
Calculator? (Machine to solve complex mathematical prob- 
lems; O/23.) 

3. What is the chief use of the flame thrower? (To flush 
hidden enemies out of pillboxes and barricades; 0/30.) 

4. What material prevents rusting of metal goods shipped 
overseas? (Silica gel; N/6.) 

5. List three materials that are good for use in bearings. 
(Jewels; molded glass; special alloy steel; N/13.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON THE ELECTION 


1. List two government offices that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt held before he became President. (N. Y. State Sen- 
ator; Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Governor of N. Y.; 
O/9.) 

2. What office did Thomas E. Dewey hold while he was 
running for President? (Governor of N. Y.; O/16.) 

3. What office did Harry S. Truman hold while running 
for Vice President? (U. S. Senator; 0/23.) 

4. What office did John W. Bricker hold while running 
for Vice President and on what party ticket did Bricker run? 
(Governor of Ohio; Republican; O/30.) 

5. What is the chief duty of the Vice President? (To pre- 
side over the Senate; 0/23.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


1. What is the word used to describe the changeover from 
production of war materials to peacetime goods? (Recon- 
version; O/9.) 

2. What is the name of the postwar body organized to 
keep the peace. (United Nations; 0/30.) 

3. List the four permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, China; 0/30.) 

4. What is the AMG? (Allied Military Government — 
takes charge of affairs in liberated territory; N/6.) 

5. What three nations are likely to occupy Germany? 
(U. S., Great Britain, Russia; N/6.) 
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TEACHING AIDS 


FREE and inexpensive materials 
available through SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bureau. 
Send for your copies today. 


C) 1. NUTRITION GUIDE 


A 20-page booklet on how to plan 
for good nutrition and help pro- 
mote maximum health, from Gen- 
eral Mills. Basic nutrition infor- 
mation in chart form, color illus- 


trations. One copy to a person. 
FREE. 


C) 2. LEARN-A-LINGO 


An interesting new way to pro- 
mote word study in French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese. A 450- 
word basic vocabulary on gay 
cards — “See a picture, learn 
word.” Complete description and 
sample cards available. 


CO 3. TEACHER BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Comprehensive bibliographies for 
teacher use with special numbers 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
Current bibliographies on 
“U.S.S.R.” and “Middle Atlantic 
States.” FREE. 


C4. “FORTS” PICTURE STORY 
A picture-story reprint in two 
colors, tracing the development of 
tanks. One page, 81% x11”, offered 
by Westinghouse. FREE. 


C) 5. CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A dramatic approach to consumer 
education in the classroom with 
wall charts, student text, teaching 
guide, etc. Developed by Brand 
Names Research Foundation. 
Further information available. 
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Unit on China 


(Continued) 


government and paid into the treasury. 
In the U. S., for example, they are col- 
lected by the Customs Service, a branch 
of the Treasury Department. 

Tariffs provide revenue for the gov- 
ernment and prevent dumping of goods 
at low rates. Advocates of the tariff say 
that it protects and encourages home 
industry, and keeps wages high. Those 
who oppose the tariff say that the con- 
sumer pays dearly for his purchases, the 
healthy effects of competition are elimi- 
nated, the flow of international trade is 


hampered. 
Since tarift policies of one nation in- 
tefere with the economic and _ social 


life of other nations, international coop- 
eration is dependent, to a considerable 
extent, on tariff regulations. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How are the 
cans? 

2. Do you think “Together-Peace” is 
a good translation for democracy? 

3. Why is the land “life itself” to the 
Chinese? 

4. Do you think foreigners were en- 
titled to their special extra-territorial 
rights in China? 

5. Do the “Three People’s Principles” 
sum up the principles of democracy? 


Chinese like Ameri- 


Fact Questions 


1. How do China’s land and popu- 
lation rank in size with the rest of the 
world? 

Name two rivers in China. 
Who was Sun Yat-sen? 
What is the Kuomintang? 

5. Who founded China’s New Lite 

Movement? What did this movement do 


tim Co bo 





| Giants of China by 


for China? 


HUANG Ti—pp. 9, 10 


Helena Kuo, 
dramatizes the lives of 11 great men 
and women who played an important 
part in molding China’s history. The 
book begins with the story of Huang Ti 
'and follows Chinese history through 
\Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, and Mme. 
| Chiang. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Did the government set up by 
Huang Ti give the people democracy? 
How? 

2. In what way was Huang Ti a great 
ruler? What was his goal? 





Fact Questions 

1. What contributions did Huang Ti 
make to China? 

2. What had Huang Ti accomplished 
before he became Emperor- 

3. What is meant by Yang and Yin? 





3-T 


Can you do these arithmetic problems? 

Each community was divided into 
nine regions. Each region was given 100 
mows (2% acres to the mow) of land. 
Each family was given 20 mows. 

1. How many families made up one 
region? (5) 

2. How many acres of land was each 
tamily given? (50) 

3. How many acres did each region 
have? (250) 

4. How many families were there on 
eight regions? (40) 

5. The ninth region was cultivated 
by the families of the other eight re- 
gions. How many acres of land did each 
family have to cultivate? (24% acres) 





Solution for Word Puzzie in This Issue 
ACROSS: 4-China; T7-ides; 8-Halsey; 11-net; 
12-e.g.; 13-Yang; 15-No.; 16-Al; 17-stop; 18-pl.; 
19-ATC; 21-Aachen; 24-WREN; 25-Leyte. 
DOWN: 1-Chiang; 2-base; 3-Sun; 5-idle; 6- 
nest; 9-Yellow; 10-Manila; 14-no; 16-at; 17-scents; 
19-acre; 20-they; 22-awls; 23-Kuo 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 20 
. REVIEW QUIZ: l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d; 6-c; 


7-c; 8-c; 9-d; 10-a; 1l-b; 12-a; 13-d; 14-a; 15-b; 
16-b; 17-c; 18-d; 19-d; 20-b; 2l-a; 22-a; 23-d; 
24-d; 25-a. 


THIS ISSUE QUIZ: 

1. AFTER THE BALLOT: a, b, b. 

2. UNBREAKABLE CHINA: b, c, a, b, a. 

3. NEWS MAP: Ledo Road; Po Valley; Athens; 
Canton; Moscow; Samar. 

4. WHO’S WHO ON THE MAP: 4, 5, 1, 2, 3. 
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regular columnists in 


Secondary Education 


“The magazine for secondary school teach- 
ers and adminstrators.” 


Recent contributors to SECONDARY EDUCA 
TION include Holland D. Roberts, Mortimer 
Adler, Algo D. Henderson, Harl Douglass, 
Edgar Dale, Charles E. Bacon, Wilbur Hat- 
field, J. C. Tressler, A. L. Knoblauch, Holger 
Van Aller, Gustave Schwamm, C. C. Harvey, 
Henry S$. Canby, Lt. Col. Carl W. Hansen, 
John Mulligan, John E. Dugan, Ernest O 
Bower, Terry Ramsaye, Paul DeKruif, Rob- 
ert |. Adriance, Francisco Cespedes, J. B. 
Orleans, M. Herbert Freeman. 


Send one dollar for four issues to 
Hardy R. Finch, Editor 
Secondary Education 
Box 303 
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* ELECTRICITY 


Fundamentals of Electricity takes a tough 
subject and makes it clear, through the 
writing of Dr. Morton Mott-Smith, with 
the collaboration of the Science Service 
staff. The 44 photographs and 41 drawings, 
the suggested reading and experiments, 
the questions all combine with the text to 
make this course of 40 lessons valuable. It 
is based on an official outline prepared by 
the War Department for use in pre-induc- 
tion training, takes up magnetism, static 


electricity, condensers, volts and amperes, 


These Books TEACH 


and are therefore useful to teachers and others who like to know things 


* MECHANICS 


Fundamentals of Mechanics meets the need 
of the man or woman who has to know 
why and how. Its 114 actual photographs 
and 32 drawings of experiments combine 
with the clear, concise writing of Dr. Mor- 
ton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
of the staff of Science Service to make this 
course practical. Its 40 chapters are based 
on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in pre-induction train- 
ing. Here you will find basic information 
on Atoms and Molecules, Inertia, Precision 


storage batteries, electro-magnetism, elec- Instruments, the Lever, Speed and Acceler- 


tric heat and light, induced currents, elec- ation, Momentum and Recoil, Hydraulic 
Press, Surface Tension, Work from Heat, 


the Automobile and other subjects. Each 


tri generators transtormers, induction 
coils, telephones, current rectifiers and 
other subjects always stressing the prac- chapter has suggested experiments under 
tical application of the knowledge. 126 Things to Do, and test questions under 


pages, 25« Do You Know? Indexed. 177 pages, 25« 


* AERONAUTICAL TRAINING 


Here are 21 books prepared for the training of aircraft flight and ground crews by the 
Airlines War Training Institute. The material in each book was prepared to be used by 
the instructor and student in the class room. Each division in each book represents one 





hour of class work. Homework is given at the end of each lesson. Virtually every point 


is illustrated by drawings and charts 


Price Price Price 

Attitus 5 Flight Principles . 6( Loading and Cruising 1.00 
Of Instruments and Things 5 Use of Numbers 7 60 Stock Clerk’s Manual 1.00 
Instructor's Manual 25 Radio Operating 6 Radio Principles 1.00 
ery ae a _ Mechanics Handbook 60 Electrical Principles 1.25 
aioe Hydraulic Principles 1.00 Pilot’s Technical Manual 1.5 
Electrical Shoy 4 Weather Principles 1.0 Engine Principles 1.75 
Mechanical Principles 6( Celestial Navigation 1.0% Navigation Principles 1.75 





* PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology for the Fighting Man was pre- 
pared by a Committee of the National Re- 
search Council with the collaboration of 
Science Service. Over fifty scientists and 
scientist-writers cooperated to write chap- 
ters on fear, morale, camouflage, seeing at 
night, food, sex, rumor, mobs and panics, 
to mention a tew. It was written for the 
individual who wants to know his own 
physical and mental limitations and _ possi- 
bilities Illustrated with 48 photographs, 
drawings, charts and graphs. Indexed. 456 


pages, 25c. 


* OCEAN LIFE 


Science from Shipboard, or What To Do 
Aboard The Transport, is a book of infor- 
mation on the varied life of the sea. Pre- 
pared by nineteen scientist-writers and 
artists, it gives its knowledge simply and 
directly on such subjects as wind, waves 
and weather; whales, porpoises and other 
smaller fish; on oceanic birds; on time, the 
calendar and the sun dial: stars, moon, sun 
and navigation; ships, shore lines and ocean 
islands. Illustrated with 138 drawings, 


charts and graphs. Indexed. 268 pages, 25c. 





BECAUSE The Infantry Journal publishes authoritative books for the men and women of the armed forces, these 
selections can be offered to you at these low prices. Please order at least one dollar’s worth at a time. Buy them 


for yourself, for school classes and libraries, or if you want to send some or all of these books to a member of the 
armed forces as a gift, include his or her name with your order. Books will be sent postage prepaid. BOOK DIVI- 
DEND COUPONS for 15% of the value of the order will be sent to INDIVIDUALS if remittance accompanies order. 
(Orders from schools and libraries sent to us on their regular requisition forms receive 20% discount, F.O.B. 


Washington, D. C.) 
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To THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Infantry Journal is the 
monthly magazine of the 
U. S. Intantry Association. 
The Journal comes to more 
than one hundred thousand 
U. S. fighters and civilians all 
over the world. In addition, 
it ships books to soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines wherever 


they are. 











